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presented as non-temporal but are none the less known to be
really temporal (which physics evidently claims that they are),
then some account of how this knowledge can be attained is
obviously essential.
Kant, it seems to me, is here involved in a difficulty which is not
of his own making but which must be faced by any view which
pretends to take seriously the investigations of physics and
physiology. For physics has no more interest or importance than
a peculiarly intricate crossword puzzle unless we maintain (as
Kant undoubtedly did), against empirical idealism, that there is
a universe of events in space-time which is objectively real in the
sense of being independent of any and every percipient mind:
and physiology is surely justified in holding that psychical data
are determined by occurrences in the physical world.  But if we
admit the validity of these assumptions, Kant is surely quite
correct in holding that our admission is something which requires
philosophical examination. The difficulty is that, if the physicist
is right, it is a priori impossible for the physiologist to invent a
mechanism which will enable us to know that he is, and con-
sequently the assumptions of physics, if they are to be justified on
grounds other than those of revelation, require to be established
or at least rendered intelligible by the conception (which itself may
perhaps be only an assumption) of a spontaneous synthesizing
understanding.
Kant was aware of this difficulty, and the theory of knowledge
put forward in the Critique is largely an attempt to overcome it.
Hence it is natural that the psychological background of the
theory should be determined by the peculiar character of the
problem and that the comparatively straightforward empiricist
view of Tetens should be developed into the intricate doctrine
of transcendental apperception and productive imagination. It
seems a fair guess, though admittedly nothing more, that some-
thing like what follows is what took place in Kant's mind during
the development of the Critical view.
'The physical theory of Newton*, he might have said, 'is
undoubtedly sound, but if we are to establish its a priori character
(and also that of Euclid's geometry) we must hold that space and
time are both forms imposed by the mind and also objective con-
ditions of the realities with which physics has to deal. This leads
to the conclusion that those realities are representations, not
things in themselves.